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THE YOUNG EMIGRANT—A STORY OF THE 
EARLY SETTLEMENT OF NEW JERSEY, 


The emigration of Elizabeth Haddon to 
America in the latter part of the 17th cen- 
tury was so remarkable in its circumstances 
as to give rise to more than one attempt to 
fill up the bare outline furnished by history 
with imaginary but probable details. 

The story was written by Lydia Maria 
Child, and was, with some abbreviations, re- 
printed in the second volume of Friends’ In- 
telligencer. Nearly thirty-four years have 
passed since then, and to many of our present 
readers the pleasing, and in its main features, 
the true story may be new. 

The narrative was revived in our memory 
by seeing it in the British Friend of last 
month. ' 

The subject of the following was the great 
aunt of the writer’s grandfather. The prop- 
erty remained in our family until a few years 
since, The town of Haddonfield, New Jer- 
sey, took its name from her. 

The latter part of the 17th century saw 
rapid accessions to the Society of Friends. 
The strong humility, the indwelling life, 
which then characterized that peculiar sect, 
attracted large numbers even of the wealthy, 
and among these was John Haddon and his 
wife. The three daughters of John Haddon 
received the best education bestowed on gen- 
tlewomen, with the exception of accomplish- 
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ments. The spinnet and mandolin, on which 
their mother had played with considerable 
skill, were, of course, abandoned ; and her 
gay embroidery was burnt, lest it should 
tempt others to a like waste of time. The 
house was furnished amply, but the plainest 
colors and the simplest patterns. An atmos- 
here of kindness prevaded the whole estab- 
ishment, from father and mother down to 
the little errand boy. The children, in their 
daily habits, reflected an image of home— 
quiet, demure, and orderly, with a touch of 
quaintness in dress and behavior. Their 
playthings were so well preserved that they 
might pass in good condition to the third 
generation ; no dog’s ears were in their books, 
and when they came in from school they 
carefully covered their little plain bonnets 
from dust and flies. To these subduing in- 
fluences was added the early consciousness of 
being looked at as peculiar—as having a 
cross to bear. 


Elizabeth, the eldest, was by nature strong, 
earnest, and energetic, with warm affections, 
uncommon powers of intellect, and a lively 
imagination. Her large, clear, blue eyes 
looked out honest and friendly into the world, 
and there was an earnest seriousness about 
her mouth very unusual in childhood. She 
was not handsome, but there was something 
extremely pleasing in her fresh, healthy com- 
plexion, her bright, intelligent expression, 
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and her elastic motions. She was early re- 
marked by all her acquaintance asa peculiar 
child. In her remarks and in her play there 
was a certain individuality. It was evident 
that she never intended to do anything 
strange. She was original, because she un- 
consciously acted out her own noble nature in 
her own free and quiet way. It was a spon- 
taneous impulee with her to relieve all man- 
ner of distress. One day she brought homea 
little half-blind kitten in her bosom, which 
her gentle eloquence rescued from two cruel 
boys, who had cut off a portion of its ears. 

Another time she asked to have a large 
eake baked for her, as she wanted to invite 
some little girls. All her small funds were 
expended on oranges and candies for this oc- 
casiop. When the time arrived her parents 
were much surprised to see her lead in six lit- 
tle ragged beggars. They were, however, 
too sincerely humble and religious to express 
aby surprise, and treated the forlorn little 
ones very tenderly, and freely granted 
Elizabeth’s request to give them some of her 
books and playthings at parting. When the 
had left, the good mother quietly said, 
“Elizabeth, why did thou invite strangers 
instead of thy school-mates?” There was a 
heavenly expression ir her eyes as she looked 
up earnestly, and answered—‘ Mother, I 
wanted to invite them, they looked so poor.” 
The judicious parents made no circumstance 
of it, lest it should create a love of being 
praised for kindness. But they gave each 
other an expressive glance, and their eyes 
filled with tears, for this simple and natural 
action of their child seemed to them full of 
Christian beauty. 

Under such an education, all good princi- 
ples and genial influences grew freely, and 
took vigorous root; but the only opening for 
her active imagination to spread its wings 
was in the marvelous accounts she heard of 
America and the Indians. 

When she was six years old, William Penn 
visited her father’s house and described some 
of his adventures in the wilderness and his 
interviews with the red men, which she 
eagerly devoured, and would draw nearer 
and nearer, laying her head upon his knees 
and gazing into his face. Thenhe would 
tell her how the squaws made baskets and 
embroidered moccasins, how they call a baby 
@ papoose, and put him in a birch-bark cra- 
dle, which they swung on the bough ofa tree. 
The little girl’s eyes sparkled as she asked— 
“And hast thou ever seen a papoose baby 
thyself?” “and hast thou got a moccasin 
shoe?” “I have seen them myself,and I 
will send thee a moccasin,” he replied; “ but 
now thou may go to thy mother, for I have 
other things to speak of.” That night the 


usually sedate child scampered across the 
bedroom with but one sleeve of her night- 
gown on, and tossing up her shoe, shouting— 
“Ho! ho! Friend Penn is going to send me 
an Indian moccasin. Mother, ain’t thou 
glad? Hannah, ain’t thou glad?” This un- 
wonted ebullition was not rebuked by words, 
but it soon subsided under the invisible in- 
fluence of unwavering calmness. 

From that time a new character was given 
to all her plays. Her doll was named Poca- 
hontas; and ske ewung her kitten in a bit of 
leather and called it a papoose. If she could 
find a green bough she stuck it in the ground 
for a tree, placed an earthen image under it 
for William Penn and sticks with feathers en 
them for Indian chiefe. Then with amusing 
gravity of manner she would unfold a bit of 
paper, and read what she called Friend 
Penn’s treaty with the red men. Her sisters, 
who were of a far less adventurous spirit, 
often said, “ We are tired of always playing 
Indian; why can’t we play keep school, or 
go to see grandfather?” But Elizabeth 
would answer, “ No, let us play that we all 
go to settle in America. Here are plenty of 
sisters, let us build a house. Oh, dear me! 
how I should love to go to America! There 
must be such grand woods to run about iu, 
and I should love to swing the papooses in 
the trees.” When Elizabeth was eleven 
years old, she went with her parents to 
Yearly Meetings, and heard, among other 
preachers, a young man 17 years of age, 
named John Estaugh. He was a new prose- 
lyte, and came from Essex county. Some- 
thing in his preaching arrested the attention of 
the child, and mae a strong impression on 
her active mind. She often quoted his words 
afterwards, and began reading religious books 
with great diligence John Haddon invited 
the youth home to dine, but as there was no 
room at the table for the children Elizabeth 
did not see him. Her father afterwards 
showed her an ear of Indian corn, which J. 
Estaugh had given him, and which had been 
sent from a relative who was settled in 
America. When the little girl was told that 
the magnificent plant grew taller than her- 
self, atl had long waving leaves, and lon 
silken tassels, she exclaimed with renew 
eagerness, “Oh, how I wish I could go to 
America!” Years passed on, and as the 
child had been, so was the maiden—modest, 

entle and kind, but always full of life. 
rrounding influences naturally guided her 
busy intellect into inquiries concerning the 
right principles of human actions, and the 
rationality of customary usages. At 17 she 
professed to have adopted, from her own 
serious convictions, the religious opinions in 
which she had been educated. There was 
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little observable change in outward manner, 
for the fresh spontaneousness of her character 
had been early chastened by habitual calm- 
ness and sobriety. But her views of life 
gradually became tinged with a larger and 
deeper thoughtfulnese, She often spoke of 
the freedom of life, away from cities and 
alone with nature; of mutual helpfulness in 
such a state of society, and increased means 
of doing good. Perhaps her influence, more 
than anything else, induced her father to pur- 
chase a tract of land in New Jersey, with a 
view of removing there. Mechanics were sent 
out to build a suitable house and barns, and 
the family were to be transplanted to the New 
World as soon as the needful arrangements 
were made. In the meantime, however, cir- 
cumstances occurred which led the good man 
to consider it his duty to remain in England. 
The younger daughters were well pleased to 
have it so; but Elizabeth, though she acqui- 
esced in her father’s decision, evidently had a 
weight on her mind. She was more silent 
than usual, and more frequently retired to 
her chamber for hours of quiet communion 
alone. Sometimes when asked what she had 
on her mind, she would say, “It is a great 
thing to be an humble waiter on the Lord: 
to stand in readiness to follow wheresoever 
He may lead the way.” One day some 
Friends who were in the house alluded to the 
New Jersey tract, and of the reasons which 
had prevented a removal to America. Her 
father told them he was unwilling to have 
any property lying useless, and he believed 
he should offer the tract to any one of his 
relatives who would go and settle there. His 
friends replied—*“ Thy relatives are all too 
well established in England to wish to emi- 
grate to the wilds of America.” That even- 
ing, when the family were about to separate 
for the night, Elizabeth begged them to re- 
main awhile, as she nad something she wished 
to communicate to them. “ Dear parents and 
sisters,” said she, “ it is now a long time since 
I have had a strong impression on my mind 
that it is my duty togoto America. My feel- 
ings have been greatly drawn towards the poor 
brethren and sisters there: it has been even 
pointed out to me what I am to do, and lately 
signified that a sign would be given when the 
way was open ; and to-night, when I heard the 
proposition to give the house and land to who- 
ever would occupy it, I felt at once that 
father’s words were the promieed sign.” 

Her parents, having always taught their 
children to attend to inward revealings, were 
afraid to oppose what she so strongly felt to 
be a duty. Her mother, with a alight tremb- 
ling in her voice, asked her if she had re- 
flected well on all the difficulties of the un- 
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a@ young woman to manage a farm of un- 
broken land in a new country. Elizabeth 
replied—“ Young women have governed 
kingdoms, and surely it requires less wisdom 
to manage a farm! but let not that trouble 
us, dear mother; He that feedeth the ravens 
will guide me in the work He has called me 
to. It is not to cultivate the farm, but to be 
a friend and a physician to the people in that 
region, I am called.” 


child, that we shall be willing to give thee up 
to the Lord’s disposal, however hard the trial 
may be; but when thou wast a little girl thy 
imagination was much excited concerning 
America; so thou must be very careful that 
no desire for new adventures, founded in the 
will of the creature, mislead thee from the true 
light in this matter. I advise thee for three 
months to make ita subject of solemn medi- 
tation and prayer, then, ifour lives be spared, 
we will talk again of it.” During the pre- 
scribed time, no allusion was made to the 
subject, though it was in the thoughts of all; 
for this very conseientious family were un- 
willing to confuse inward perceptions by any 
expressions of feeling or opinion. With sim- 
ple undoubting faith they sought merely to 
ascertain whether the Lord required this sac- 
rifice. That their daughter's views remained 
the same, they partly judged by her increased 
tenderness towards all the family—not sad, 


friends from whom she was about to separate. 
diligence in ‘obtaining knowledge of house- 


hold affairs, of agriculture and the cure of 
common diseases. When 


dertaking, and how arduous a task it was for 








































Her father answered, “Doubt not, my 























but thoughtful and ever wakeful, as towards 






It was aleo observable that she redoubled her 






the three months 
had expired she declared that the light shone 
with undiminished clearness, and she felt 
more strongly than ever that it was her ap- 
pointment to comfort and strengthen the 
Lord’s people in the New World. Accord- 
ingly, early in the spring of 1700, arrange- 
ments were made for her departure, and all 
things were provided that the abundance of 
wealth or the ingenuity of affection could 
devise. . 

A poor widow, of good sense and discre- 
tion, accompanied her as the friend and house- 
keeper, and two trusty men-servants, mem- 
bers of the Society. Among the many singu- 
lar manifestations of strong faith and religivus 
zeal, connected with the settlement of this 
country, few are more remarkable than the 
voluntary separation of this girl of eighteen 
from a wealthy home and all the pleasant 
associations of childhood, to go to a distant 
and thinly inhabited country to fulfill what 
she considered a religious duty; and the 
humble, self-sacrificing faith of her parents 
in giving up their beloved child with such 
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reverent tenderness for the promptings of her 
own conscience, has in it something sublimely 
beautiful, if. we look at it in its own pure 
light. The parting took place with more love 
than words can express, and yet without a 
tear on either side. Even during the long 
and perilous voyage, Elizabeth never wept. 
The house prepared for her reception stood in 
a clearing of the forest, three miles from any 
other dwelling. She arrived in the 6th 
Month, when the landscape was full of 
beauty, and it seemed to her as if the arch of 
heaven was never so clear and so bright, the 
carpet of the earth never so brilliant. Asshe 
sat at her window and saw evening close in 
upon her in that broad forest home, and 
heard for the first time the mournful notes of 
the whip-poor-will and the harsh scream of 
the jay in the distant woods, she was op- 
pressed with the vastness of infinity, which 
she had never before experienced—not even 
on the ocean. She remained long in prayer, 
and when she lay down to sleep beside her 
matron friend, no words were spoken between 
them. The elder, overcome with fatigue, 
soon sank inte a peaceful slumber; but the 
young enthusiastic spirit lay long awake, 
istening to the voice of the whip-poor-will 
complaining to the night. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing this prolonged wakefulness, she arose 
early, and looked out upon the lovely land- 
scape. The rising sun pointed to the tallest 
trees with his golden finger, and was wel- 
comed with a gush of song from a thousand 
warblers. The poetry in Elizabeth’s soul, 
repressed by the severe plainness of her 
education, gushed up like a fountain. She 
dropped on her knees, and with an outburst 
of prayer, exclaimed fervently, “Oh, Father! 
very beautiful hast Thou made this earth! 
How beautiful are Thy gifts,O Lord!” To 
spirit less weak and brave, the darker shades 
of the picture would have obscured these 
cheerful gleams, for the situation was lonely, 


and the inconveniences innumerable. 
To be eontinued. 


HouMANITY is not divine, nor wise, nor 
pure, nor lovely, nor in any sense noble, 
except as it shares a eertain fine quality 
which we may as well call inspiration—a 
spiritual life, which not only comes from God, 
but is God; ‘‘the Eternal which makes for 
righteousness.” And this indwelling power 
of grace and truth, by whatever name we 
eall it, is precisely what the New Testament 
calls “Christ formed in you,” or “God man- 
ifest in the flesh.” It brings with it the un- 
lifting sense of relationship to the High and 
Holy one—the assurance of sonship—for by 
it we “become partakers of the divine na- 
ture,” and escape from the dominion of evil. 
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When we contemplate the works of the 
great Creator, we are lost in wonder and 
astonishment at the extent and variety that 
we behold everywhere, whether we look into 
the depths of the sea and view some of the 
innumerable forms of the finny tribes that 
people it, or into the “sea-gardens” many 
fathoms under water, with their varied shades 
and shapes of plants and flowers, or, turning 
from these, follow the line of the coral reef 
that stretches away in inimitable beauty of 
form and color, and watch the creeping 
things that move along over the floor of the 
ocean, we are amazed at. the vastness of this 
storehouse of life and beauty. Then, if we 
turn to look at the starry heights of heaven, 
again we find a realm of wonder spread out 
on every hand, as beautiful as when the fiat 
of creative wisdom went forth, “ Let there be 
light,” and lo, from chaos order and beauty 
sprang into existence. Then “the mornin 
stars sang together, and all the sons of Go 
shouted for joy.” 

After unnumbered ages, the waters were 
gathered into the place prepared for them, 
that the dry land might appear and be a fit 
abiding place for a being higher than all 
that had before existed, possessing reason and 
divine intuition, and capable of governing 
himself and all below him. 

When I contemplate all these things, my 
heart is filled with gratitude, and I am ready 
to exclaim, with an eminent writer, 

“ These are Thy glorious works, Parent of good, 


Almighty! Thine this universal frame 
Thus wondrous fair; Thyself how wondrous!” 


Even the leafless trees, which wave with 
every breeze, display the wisdom and power 
of a great Creator beyond our ability to scan. 

But when, as now, I’ turn away from all 
these manifestations of power and greatness 
as displayed in the visible things of creation, 
and enter the house of mourning, where a 
beloved form lies cold and prostrate in the 
embrace of death, I am forcibly reminded of 
how frail is our held upon all terrestrial 
things, and I linger in silent sympathy with 
the bereaved, for I am familiar with these 
triale, Yet to the mourners I would say, 
“‘ Dry up your tears—the beloved ones have 
passed on to the realms of eternal blessedness ; 
and not for them need we mourn, but may 
we, with more full purpose of heart, endeavor 
to be prepared to rejoin them in the mansions 


of peace and rest.” Saran Honr. 
Third month, 1879. 


A MAN may say too much even upon the 
best of subjects. , 
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WILLIAM WEBSTER. 

Comparable to the full ripened grain that 
falls before the sickle of the reaper is the 
passing away, in the fulness of years, of that 
mortal life that has been passed in obedience 
to the dictates of divine love. 

We have recently been called upon to re 
cord the removal of many of our beloved 
aged Friends, whose lives have been marked 
by a consistent, exemplary walking amongst 
their fellow-men. The excellence, simplicity 
and purity of their characters have engaged 
our high esteem. Their charity and benevo- 
lence have won our admiration, and, we trust, 
have stimulated us to endeavor to follow their 
bright examples in the works of love. Many 
have gone forth with a willing mind and an 
outreaching hand to relieve the sorrows and 
pape of others, causing the widow’s 

eart to revive and theshrinking sensibilities 
of those whom adversity hath visited to be 
soothed and comforted. They have sought to 
bind up the wounded spirit, to encourage the 
weak and faltering, to console the anxious 
and fearful, and, by kindly ministrations, 
have helped them to lift themselves out of a 
state of dismay and distrust. They have 
also cheered on their way the industrious and 
enterprising as they saw them nobly strug- 
ling to achieve their life’s work. 

In this light have we esteemed our late 
venerated friend, William Webster, the im- 
press of whose example and influence for 

ood will not soon be obliterated. His active 
ife was marked by great earnestness of pur- 
pose, a uniform integrity, and a successful, 
industrious attention to business pursuits ; yet 
he did not follow these to the exclusion of 
those duties of paramount value as an inter- 
ested, active and concerned member of our 
Religious Society. In this sphere he was ever 
a‘ his post—a vigilant, willing worker where 
duty called, faithfully fulfilling the obliga- 


tions attached to the responsible position of 


elder, and other services of society require- 
ments. With ability equal to the need, 
often have the poor in spirit, the travelers in 
religious exercise, been encouraged and aided 
by his sympathy and active efforts to further 
the fulfillment of their individual obligations. 
His counsel, his company, his sympathy and 
talents were freely given to promote the cause 
of truth. His home was one of simplicity. 
His heart was open to listen to the appeals of 
suffering humanity, and his alms were be- 
stowed in accordance with the Scripture 
injunction, “ Let not thy left hand know 
what thy right hand doeth.” His social 
powers were exercised with cheerfulness and 
sobriety; his hand was often extended in 
grateful recognition of friendship—sometimes 
when, in modest appeciation of themselves, 
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persons looked not for the notice of others, 
and especially from those of advanced age 
and experience. In this respect we believe 
our venerated friend was pre-eminently con- 
cerned that, though lowly or lonely, should 
receive that sympathy and attention which 
make us feel that we indeed belong to the 
common brotherhood of our high profession, 
that all are of equal value in the sight of our 
Heavenly Father, that He regards all His 
family with the same beneficent compaasion 
and love, and will bestow His blessings upon 
those who sincerely seek to obey and serve 
Him. Surely, our beloved friend realized the 
blessings of Heaven to reat upon him. H. 





THE TRUE FAST. | 


. . « OF asceticism as commonly under- 
stood the teaching of Jesus exhibits no trace ; 
there is nothing in it which enjoins fasting, 
no dietetic prescriptions, no precepts regulat- 
ing the animal life. Its freedom in this 
respect is in striking contrast with the stern 
demands and rigorous uses of contemporary 
zealots, the Pharisees on the one hand, and 
the Essenes on the other. ‘“ The Son of Man 
came eating and drinking.” “ Why do we 
and the disciples of John fast oft, but Thy 
disciples fast not?” The answer is: “Can 
the children of the bride chamber mourn as 
long as the Bridegroom is with them? But 
the days will come when the Bridegroom 
shall be taken from them, and then shall they 
fast.” It is possible that Jesus in these words 
referred to His own removal from His disci- 
ples by death; but I incline to give them a 
wider interpretation, and to think that He 
meant to indicate generally seasons of sore 
trial, bereavement and distress, when Nature 
itself, without priestly injunction, droops and 
abstains from unnecessary food. Will you 
prescribe fasting to the parent newly bereaved 
of the child of his hopes, to any whom Pro- 
vidential visitation has plunged in deep 
distress? Such seasons occur in every life— 
seasons when the bridegroom is taken, when 
joy has fled from house and heart ; and then, 
without being told, “ they shall fast.” Why 
seek occasions of artificial mourning? Why 
affect lugubrious ways when joy is undimmed? 
Can the children of the bride-chamber fast in 
sincerity while the bridegroom is with them ? 
It was enough for Jesus tosay: “If any man 
will be My disciple, let him deny himself and 
take up his cross and follow Me.” The cross 
which duty brings—and it comes to all with 
whom duty is supreme—the faithful soul will 
not shun to bear. For the rest, let reason and 
the private conscience, not external authority, 
prescribe the dietetic of the body and the 
soul. He who knew what is in man knew 
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well that compulsory mortifications are inef- 
fectual aids to spiritual growth. Self-denial, 
to be of any avail, must be the spontaneous 
birth of the soul. Let formalists keep the 
ecclesiastical Lent; but I think that would 
be a more profitable Lent, because more 
nuine, which each should prescribe for 
imeelf, to be kept in his own way, as con- 
science might prompt, without regard to 
ecclesiastical law and use. . ae. 
“ Bodily exercise,” says St. Paul, ‘“ profit- 
eth little.” But there is a kind of asceticism 
very different from that of self-torturing 
devotees, which profits much. That asceticism 
Paul himself indicates when he says, “I 
keep under my body.” Not to let the body 
get the mastery, to keep it in perfect working 
order, that the work we have to do with 
brain or hand may suffer no hindrance 
through the needless impotence of this our 
co-worker and menial—that, is the true 
asceticism, incumbent on all. Every man is 
bound in common prudenee, and the Christian 
is bound by Christian duty, to keep the body 
in working order, to keep it, so far as in him 
lies, at the proper pitch of efficient action. 
Whatever is needful or conducive to this end, 
in the way of abstinence and self-restraint, is 
a part of religion, and one in which few, it is 
to be feared, are sufficiently conscientious and 
exact. This is a matter in which none can 
legislate for another, in which neither Church 
nor State can prescribe. Each must be a law 
to himeelf. The old asceticism svught to 
weaken and exhaust the body; but the aim 
of a true religion is to strengthen it, to make 
it more capable and apt for the work of life. 
And the bert condition for work is also the 
best for enjoyment. If the aim of life were 
simply to get the greatest satisfaction from 
our days, instead of filling them with the 
greatest amount of profitable action, the 
means would still be the same. A wise asceti- 
cism is the surest way to secure that end, 
There is no prescription for lengthening life, 
or for gladdening it, so infallible as temper- 
ance. ‘ Divine sobriety,” said the centena- 
rian, “is the daughter of reason, sister of 
virtue, giver of health and j»y. She purifies 
the feelings, quickens the faculties, cheers the 
mind and liberates thesoul.” . .  . 
— an essay “‘ Concerning Lent,” by F. 
H. Hedge, in Christian Register. 





InFinire toil will not enable you to sweep 
away a mist, but by ascending a little you 
may look over it altogether. So it is with 
our moral improvement; we wrestle fiercely 
with a vicious habit which would have no 
hold upon us if we ascend into a higher at- 
mosphere. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Loaa, Cuester Co., Pa., Third mo. 20th, 1879. 
To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 

Dear Frienps—For so you feel to me, 
though personally unknown. Whilst send- 
ing our subscription for the 36th volume, I 
feel like expressing my gratification that you 
have felt able to reduce the price of Friends 
Intelligencer, as I hope it will encourage a 
greater number to subscribe, and thereby ex- 
tend the good influence it is exerting. 

I deeply sympathize with the remarks of 
H. E. K. in No. 2, who said: “I should be 
glad to see a fund in each of our Monthly 
or Preparative Meetings to place the Friends’ 
Intelligencer in every family of young per- 
sons beginning life for themselves. I believe 
it would be an excellent investment, and 
yield good fruit in greater or less proportion.” 
I hope it will not be allowed to drop here. 
We have been taking it nearly ever since we 
became householders. A dear Friend pre- 
sented the means to get the first volume, and 
though it has sometimes since felt a heavy 
drain upon a slender purse, we have been 
willing to do without other things rather than 
this strong link between us in our isolated 
situation and that portion of our Lord’s 
household which feels to us dearest and best ; 
and then, too, it seems so refreshing to turn 
to its pages when weary with the cares and 
duties of our every day life, and one has but 
a few minutes to spare. It is like a constant 
friend, ever ready with a word of interesting 
information, of counsel or wisdom or sweet 
poetic thought, leaving the mind in a better, 
happier channel. In short, it seems to me 
the very cream of our periodical literature, 
and I would be glad to do more for you than 
to send in our remittance as promptly as pos- 
sible, but our lot seems to be among those 
isolated ones we have been hearing about 
lately, who sometimes feel themselves on the 
barren hillsides; but the hillsides as well as 
the fertile plain and populous city are under 
the Master’s care, an the tender Shepherd 
does not devote all His care to the ninety- 
and-nine within the fold, but hears the cry 
of the lone one on the mountain side, and 
carries the lambs in His bosom. 

I feel sympathy with the Colonizing Asso- 
ciation of Friends, and hope it will succeed 
and be the means of doing much good. I am 
sure it would do more if Friends could only 
know without the experience how they would 
feel deprived of those privileges to which 
they have always been accustomed, or would 
listen to the advice of others. But ofttimes 
we seek to fly from known triala whilst un- 
known and greater ones await us in our re- 
treat. If we could only cultivate charity 
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more and leave off judging, it would assist 
greatly to gather us together. 
Mary Haran Jounson. 





LOCAL INFORMATION, 


Our meeting at Farmington last First-day 
was small, owing in art, perhaps, to the bad 
condition of the roads, but we were made 
sensible that the few may be comforted if 
rightly gathered to the place of true waiting. 

A Friend and member of this meeting, 
who is somewhat advanced in years, gave ex- 
pression to an exercise that brought a pre- 
cious covering over the meeting—an evidence 
that the communication was from right au- 
thority, which is more to b> desired than 
words without knowledge. 

At a meeting held recently, another Friend 
living near here bore testimony to the Truth 
in these few words: “All that is good origi- 
nates in God, and all that is evil originates 
in man.” This, to my mind, is plain, sim- 
ple teaching, giving the sources of good and 
evil in few words. As Friends profess to be 
a plain people, they should keep to a plain 
way of preaching. 

Feeling an interest in Friends’ Intelligencer, 
I was in hopes, at the reduced rate, to add 
some more names to my short list, but find 
not much encouragement at present in that 
direction ; hope it will meet with better suc- 
cess in other places, for it ought to be in 
every Friend’s family. Most could afford to 
take it at the present price; if not otherwise, 
they could by doing without some less profi- 


table reading. Geo. O. Fritts. 
Macedon, N. Y., Third mo. 18th, 1879. 





WASHINGTON AND ALEXANDRIA. 

The Circular Meetings in the cities of 
Washington and Alexandria on First-day, 
the 16th, were large meetings and truly in- 
teresting occasions. Besides a full turnout of 
those living in these cities, Friends were 
present from HBaltimore, Sandy Spring, 
Goose Creek, Fairfax and Woodlawn. In 
Washington every seat was occupied. 

A lively joy on the occasion of the pleasant 
reunion of spirits was evinced, and the heav- 
enly counsel beautifully and earnestly offered 
by five ministers present was truly refreshing 
to those who strive to maintain these meet- 
ings. 

The old house at Washington certainly 
looked worse to us now that our attention 
has been so forcibly called to it, and I hope 
all Friends will take the subject home to 
themselves. The old roof is now giving out, 
aud the new house must soon be built. The 
subscriptions are coming in very slowly to 
our Treasurer, R. F. Roberts, of Alexandria, 


Va., who will disburse it to the committees 
appointed for the purposes of disencumberin 
and building when the money is paid in. t 
hope none will hold back for others to act, 
but do what may seem their duty in the 
matter. 

In the afternoon, at Alexandria, the strang- 
ers were met by the kind and hospitable little 
band with carriages and welcomes. The 
meeting here was also a very interesting one, 
and here also the voice of acceptable minis- 
try was heard where silence so long has 
reigned. For about ferty years, since the 
days of Wetherald and Stabler, these meet- 
ings have been almost without a minister re- 
siding within their limits, yet they have been 
maintained by the power of the Inspeaking 
Word, which comes with silent meditation, 
and without which there is no Friends’ meet- 
ing. 

The house at Alexandria is a large and 
very good one, of brick, the size of the one at 
Green street, Philadelphia, with ample gal- 
leries. In the recollection of the writer, these 
floors and galleries were filled at the time of 
Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, now no longer 
held here. This house has recently had an 
entire and most excellent new roof put on 
by the members, with other improvements. 
The green grass, sloped down towards the 
south in the glowing light of the spring sun- 
shine, and the many dear Friends present, 
made us seem to be living in days long gone 
by. Henry JANNEY. 





“SCRAPS 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


How art thou continuing to pass this 
winter, that has brought to so many suffering 
and bereavement? i hope thou hast been 
favored, under a protecting Providence, 
to have been shielded from any of the hurt- 
ful influences of the season. To us it is 
feeling to be a marked solemn season in va- 
rious ways—socially and more widely. In 
our narrowed circle the pale messenger has 
again and again entered, and is, apparently, 
now at the very threshold of the dwellings of 
some of my longest-known and loved ones, 
as well as of some more recently connected. 

At any stage of life thesummons is a very 
solemn one, and to survivors a speaking 
warning to be also ready, for we ‘‘ know not 
the hour ;” to be prepared, watching, “ wait- 
ing”’—that beautiful “condition of mind” 
thou so instructively alludes to in thy last 
loving words, a condition translucid as the 
sea of glass, and clear as crystal before the 
great throne of God, purified from every tur- 
bid mixture or dimming stain. Oh, how 
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difficult to approximate, even when spared 
the counteracting influences of the daily 
petty cares of life, which often, more than 
our greater trials, mar that restfulness of 
spirit in which alone there can be true growth. 

On the 23d I completed my 81st year of 
pilgrimage. In some respects it has been a 
no-ordinarily-checkered one of joys and sor- 
rows, and in the past a hidden pathway, 
sometimes in the very deep, for which I can 
now truly say, “ For all I bless Thee, most 
for the severe.” And now, as the shades of 
“ eventide ” are fast closing around me—that 
outward season of serene pleasures — how 
gratefully have I to acknowledge that, in the 
outward, a peaceful retreat is repletely 
granted, the enjoyment of which few, com- 
paratively, are privileged to realize. 

That the day for active service might have 
been more well spent is often occupying seri- 
ous thought; but I sometimes also think we 
lose by dwelling too much on the past, in- 
stead of “ pressing forward” and improving 
the few golden moments that remain, lessened 
as the ability (through infirmities) and op- 
portunities may have become. 





Thy letter is encouraging and cheerful, and 
I thank thee, for it is seasonable and good ; 
but, I can assure thee, each heart knows its 
own sorrow. I feel full of fear for the future, 
for my road has been so uneven, though I 
have striven so hard to succeed, and the bur- 
den continues to be heavy. But I do not 
wish to murmur, for, in the darkest hour, I 
have the glorious knowledge that a kind and 
gracious Parent will continue to hear those 
who put their trust in Him. 

I am still at this place, having many dif- 
ficulties to overcome and many trials to bear; 
and thus the time goes on, and I do not see 
the spiritual progress that is desirable. I 
have often thought that young Friends who 
are in open contact with the world have much 
to contend against in this present age. The 
wiles of the world are many—there is so 
much of a desire for one to outstrip another 
in all branches of business, and even among 
aga Christians all kinds of means, 

oth fair and unfair, are adopted to gain the 
object desired, that at times I ponder and am 
amazed. I wonder to myself how can these 
things be, and why is it so ? 

I feel the privations I am subject to in 
regard toattending Friends’ meetings. I think 
I know the disadvantage of living out of a 
neighborhood of Friends, especially in these 
late years since I left P. My residence 
there afforded me truly great privileges, 
though I did not then see it in the light that 
I now do. I could then attend not only the 
First-day but the mid-week meetings, and 





enjoy them. Now it is not convenient to 
attend the nearest meeting to this place (four 
miles distant), and I have often thought since 
I came here that perhaps I did not properly 
appreciate the opportunities I before had, 
and therefore my lot was changed that I 
might be brought to a right understanding of 
the matter, and to rightly estimate the good 
examples and binding influences that attend 
a community of Friends who are zealous in 
good works; and should my lot again be cast 
among them, I should be slow to leave, for 
now I see both sides of the question—yet 
perhaps it is well that it is so, at the present. 


‘God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.” 
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CHILDREN’S LITERATURE.—The question 
of a supply of suitable reading for children 
is brought before us by a letter from our 
friend D. W. B., of Hopewell, Va., and we 
fully appreciate the desire expressed that 
gifted minds ,among us may*be directed to 
this subject, and that appropriate mental food 
for the young of the household may be pro- 
vided. 

But we believe that the need for a large 
and continually varying supply of special 
literature for childhood is less than many 
suppose, and that if in the family circle 
standard and valuable books be read, with a 
little simple, conversational exposition, and 
with judicious omissions, it will be found 
that a higher and more abiding interest will 
be aroused than a strictly “ child’s book ” 
can claim. The mind of childhood is natur- 
ally playful and sportive, delighting in sur- 
prises and in the delineation of heroic and 
generous deeds, Veritable history and true 
biography are full of these, and we do not see 
the necessity of giving much of a sectarian 
character to the youth’s library. 

In regard to our periodicals, we are in full 
unity with the good opinion of our friend 
concerning The Scattered Seeds and The 
Children’s Friend. The editors of these 
papers are doing a good work for the rising 
generation, and a work which Friends ought 
to appreciate and to aid. But the Friends’ 
Intelligencer, while it is designed to in- 
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the mature and thoughtful, and must give its 
columns to the discussion of matters which 
are rather beyond the scope of the little ones. 
Yet we hope they will often be interested by 
what is really addressed to their elders, and 
that the Friends’ Intelligencer may be in 
some degree instrumental in stimulating in 
children grave thoughts on serious subjects. 
But we will not fail to keep in mind the kind 
suggestion of D. W. B. 





CavusE AND ConsEQUENCE.—Another cor- 
respondent, J. M., objects to Friends advoca- 
ting the establishment of Asylums for In- 
ebriates by State authority, and justly de- 
clares than prevention is ever more practical 
than cure. “ Legalized traps” are at every 
corner to entangle the feet of the unwary, 
and these the State has authority to remove. 
It is not the policy of wisdom and benevo- 
lence, he writes, to permit our fellow citizens 
to be continually drawn down to ruin, intel- 
lectual and moral, and then plead for the 
establishment of asylumns for their shelter 
and healing. 

We would reply to our correspondent that 
we have never varied from the earnest advo- 
cacy of such probibitory legislation as the 
experience of some of our sister States has 
shown to be helpful to the cause of temper- 
ance, but we do not think it inconsistent to 
ask that the State rescue and heal those whom 
it has not sufficiently shielded. 





Soctat Worsuip.—The subject of faith- 
fulness in the attendance of mid-week meet- 
ings is the concern of many Friends, and 
fears are continually expressed lest. undue 
anxiety for the accumulation of riches may 
be leading our members to neglect these 
stated periods of quiet waiting on the 
Spirit of wisdom and of truth. We certainly 
fully accord with the view of a correspond- 
ent, that there never wasa time in the history 
of this Society when such public acknowl- 
edgement of our dependence upon Divine 
Help in daily life was more fitting, nor was 
there ever a time when it was more needful 
to strengthen each other in every good re- 
solve by the frequent performance of the act 
of social religious worship. 





Man should draw near to God in all the 
actions of his life, seeking to show his true 
allegiance to the Giver of all Good by the 
purity and benevolence of his relations with 
his fellow-men. The duties of an industrious 
business life are not, we trust, calculated to 
alienate the soul from the Divine Influence, 
but it has been the unvarying testimony of 
those who have faithfully attended public 
worship at the usual stated periods, that they 
have never found it to be any disadvantage 
to them in temporal matters. 


Our friend is doubtless right in his concern 
that children should be educated in the habit 
of regular attendance at meetings for wor- 
ship, and that their school work first, and 
their business education next, should not be 
allowed to displace this service of love, which 
has been found strengthening and helpful to 
their parents. But we object to classifying 
our actions as if some were prompted by the 
love of God, and some were only prompted 
by love of our own pleasures or to the pur- 
suit of worldly interests. If all our work is 
done with the earnest desire and aim to serve 
God by benefitting our fellow-men, it is, in 
some sense, religious, and this was perceived 
by the ancient sages when they declared that 
“labor is worship.” Those whose lives are 
thus attuned to the divine harmonies will ever 
love to draw together at stated periods for 
social religious worship, and will not be con- 
scious that in so doing they make any sacrifice. 
“The human soul,” says the venerable 
Elizabeth . Peabody, “lives in the midst of 
heavenly help, like the little flower that opens 
in the meadow, and lives and dies in a sea- 
son.” The little flowret simply does not 
resist the good influences which are designed 
for its development. It was no sacrifice to 
raise its little chalice to the pure morning 
light; it was no sacrifice to drink in the 
helpful dew-drop; it was no sacrifice to shel- 
ter the germ of perpetuity in its deep calyx ; 
and, when its little mission was ended, there 
was no sacrifice involved in its sinking to rest 
in mother earth, Even thus we believe man- 
kind should accept in joyous trust the 
developing and helpful -divine influences 
which perfect and consummate life. 

The spirit of sacrifice is forgotten in the 
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spirit of love, and love gives liberty—the 
liberty with which Christ makes his children 
free. Love ‘sets aside law by rendering it 
needless, but law which is not grounded in 
love can never be the inspiration of tke 
highest life. To mingle together in the ser- 
vice of divine worship is the impulse of 
Christian love, and is the pleasure quite as 
much as it is the duty of Christian people. 
And we believe that no system of religious 
meetings can be permanent unless they have 
this tie of sympathy and of brotherly affec- 
tion as their inspiration. 





Tae XLVItH Concress.—The assembling 
of the 46th Congress at the call of the Presi- 
dent, for the transaction of needful business 
which was neglected by the 45th at their last 
session, occurred on the 18th inst. Both 
houses organized promptly, and, it is hoped, 
will proceed to consider and act upon the 
measures proposed in the brief message of the 
President. Samuel J. Randall, of Philadel- 
phia, was elected Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and since he has twice before 
occupied that important position, it is reason- 
able to conclude that his ability and imparti- 
ality, as well as his integrity, have won him 
the general approval of his associates in 
Congress. 





MARRIED. 


DARLINGTON—SHARPLESS.—On the 13th of 
Third month, 1879, under the care of Chester 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Lamartine, son of Ste- 
phen and Ann Darlington, of Pocopson, Chester 
Co., Pa., and Sarah A., daughter of Joel and Sarah 
Ann Sharpless (the latter deceased), of Middletown, 
Delaware Co., Pa. 
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DIED. 

BURR.—On Third month 23d, 1879, at Burling- 
ton, N. J., Susan W. Burr, aged 76. 

HEADLY.—On the 9th inst., at her residence in 
Bristol, Pa., Jane Headly, wife of the late Benjamin 
Headly, in the 84th year of her age; a member of 
Bristol Monthly Meeting. 

HEWITT.—Ono First month 26th, 1879, George 
Hewitt, in the 87th year of his age; a member and 
Elder of Monallen (Pa.) Particular and Monthly 
Meeting. 

ROBERTS.—On Third month 25th, 1879, at 
Frankford, Pa., Sarah Roberts, daughter of the late 
Isaac Roberts, aged 78 years. 

ROCKHILL.—On Third month 24th, 1879, at 
Bristol, Pa., Salome W., widow of Amos Rockhill ; 
a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS’ LAND AND COLONIZING ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The last meeting of the Committee to Pro- 
mote Subscriptions was more encouraging 
than its previous one, yet the amount of stock 
subscribed was very far short of what we 
desire. Friends are very slow and careful 
even in matters in which society would seem 
more immediately concerned. 

Letters have been received from various 
sections expressive of interest. 

A Friend who had settled in North Caro- 
lina, but owing to the ill health of his family 
during the past two seasons has been looking 
to a more westerly location, thinks it a “ most 
timely” move, and “calculated to do much 
good in many ways.” 

An approved minister of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting has been looking towards the settle- 
ment at Great Bend, Bartow co., Kansas, 
where the few Friends hold a meeting semi- 
monthly. He adds: “I am glad of this 
movement, and trust it will result in benefit- 
ting many persons struggling to get a home.” 

A Friend in Indiana writes: “Many Friends 
in this section feel inclined tomove westward.” 

A Friend of Alexandria, Va., a farmer, 
writes: “I contemplate joining such a move- 
ment if, on examination, my way seems clear 
to do so.” 

A Friend in Maryland writes on behalf of 
himself and others, who feel an interest in 
the movement. 

One on Long Island says: “ Your object is 
a very worthy one. Its value is very much 
in ratio to the esteem we feel for the members 
of our own organization over others. If we 
feel that we are benefitted by our associations 
with each other in that ratio as we possess the 
vital spirit of Christianity or true Quakerism, 
so should we endeavor to perpetuate such re- 
lations among those who have membershi 
connections with our Society, by aiding suc 
as feel the necessity of seeking a home in a 
new country by concert of action to settle, if 
possible, contiguous to each other, thereby 
giving opportunity to contract those surround- 
ings which we feel are so beneficial,” 

This person has traveled in the West, and 
“nerceived the benefits that would have been 
effected if some plan similar had been in 
operation for the past twenty years or more, 
and at present if the project is practically 
carried into operation.” 

To insure success, he thinks “an agent 
should reside in the vicinity or in the settle- 
ment, who is possessed with talents and exe- 
cutive ability, combined with strong relig- 
ious convictions and sympathy of the needs 
of the object.” 

He favors “ assistance to be rendered to 
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actual settlers, so far as to furnish the land 
at or about cost at 6 per cent. interest; the 
settler to be possessed of sufficient funds to 
put up residence and fair protection for stock, 
capital to purchase stock appropriate for 
same, with sufficient funds for support for the 
first year.” 

He suggests that when twenty acres are 
broken a deed should be given and “ mort- 
gage taken for security of purchase money, 
payable in four equal instalments after the 
expiration of the second year’s occupation.” 
Beyond this, he believes it would hardly be 
safe to go unless it were to provide for the 
erection of a mill, a cheese factory or cream- 
ery, and the establishment of a co-operative 


neighborhoods, but if some of the Friends and 
friendly people in them conclude they can 
better their condition (as many have and still 
are deciding that way), this is to aid in bring- 
ing such into closer relations with each other 
than have heretofore prevailed, both for their 
good and the good of our Society. 

Nore.—In a former article, through a mis- 
understanding, it was stated that a committee 
had been appointed in Horsham Mo. Mtg. 
It should have said that the concern as re- 
ported by the Representatives was minuted 
and referred to the next Monthly Meeting. 

J. M. T., Je. 

















LIFE IN LABOR. 


This essay, read before the Institute at 
Bristol, Pa., is sent us with a request for ite 
publication.—Ebs. 


In the beautiful economy of nature em- 
ployment is the law of development. It is 
the school wherein we learn the valuable les- 
sons of our capabilities, and how to unriddle 
many of the greatest mysteries that underlie 
our being. It composes the passions, disci- 
plines the thoughts and inspires the cqmpo- 
sure of resignation and hope. It ministers 
to the relief of sorrow, and is oil on the 
troubled waters of strife and misfortune. 
Those most constantly occupied with useful 
pursuits rise the highest in the scale of 
rational existence, and strengthen the bonds 


few Friends are calculated to better them- 
selves in a new country. 

The points here spoken of are such as will 
necessarily claim the early atteution of the 
directors, but for the present committee to 
forestall their action would not be proper. 
The stockholders, having their own interest 
in view, should select good business men as 
directors, and such would certainly seek to 
put the right men in the right places, and to 
weigh well and wisely all the other points of 
management. 

It may be added here, that the reason for 
the clause in the plan providing for a com- 
mission to make a suitable selection of a loca- 
tion, was to guard against any undue influ- 
ence which railroads or other parties might 
bring to bear on that subject. of order through society. “It is not the 

In regard to the erection of a meeting and | possession,” says Herbert Spencer, “ but the 
a school-house, it is proposed that the stock | due exercise of all our faculties that creates 
company shall erect them with its funds,| happiness.” “Labor,” says Orvile Deury, 
which expenditure is to be added in as part | ‘‘is Heaven’s great ordinance for human im- 
of the cost of the land, as stated in Section| provement.” Says Emerson, “the sum of 
9th; and although many may think 160/| wisdom is this: time is never lost that is de- 
acres enough for a farm, yet in the West it| voted to work.” A busy life directed aright 
is regarded differently, and whilst the desire | commands the spontaneous affections and re- 
is to have a large number of small land-| membrance of men. Honorable business is 
holders in a settlement, it was thought best, 


the root of civilization, responding to health 
after careful consideration, not to prohibit | and temporal needs, and linking us with all 
the number of acres beyond 640. 


the histories and movements that palpitate 
A Friend in Nebraska writes, in reference 


around us. It is as thoroughly a part of our 
to renting land for this season: “ This plan} condition as the air we inhale. It absorbs 
is much followed, and is a very judicious one, | our freshest attention, and holds us in irre- 
as very little can be raised the first season, | sistible subjection to its recurring service. It 
even if they get out early enough to break a| borders our days with morning anticipations 
few acres of prairie, except to plant a little 


and evening memories. Geologists tell us 
sod corn, which makes but a small crop unless | that coal is so much buried sunlight that was 
in a favorable season. No settler ought to | organized in the leaves and trunks of prim- 
be without means sufficient to keep him over | eval forests, and that the process of combus- 
one year, unless he were sure of getting work | tion is but the liberation of the sunlight, the 
to help pay his way, and this is not to be de- 


awakening of the sleeping beauty. So does 
pended on, as in a general way few have the | employment liberate the light of our being— 
means to pay for labor.” 


awaken the slumbering energies that nature 
In conclusion, this concern is not one in-| ordained for use. Then should our task be 
tended to depopulate our meetings and|so executed, our business so followed, so in- 
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fused with candor and fairness, and 80 
crowned with integrity, as to glorify our lives. 
Nothing brings us so near to our fellow men, 
with all their wants, cares and temptations, as 
the relations of business. Nothing so searches 
aid tries our own strength and lays bare our 
mutual struggles and dependence, bringing 
home to the understanding all the obligations 
and duties that surround and hem us in, as 
the mountains encircle Jerusalem. Hence, 
every law that guards and governs our deal- 
ings and intercourse with men should throb 
and glow with our ideal of motive and action. 
In business we may exercise all we know of 
justice and forbearance, and round out all the 
spiritual attainment we realize on earth. Our 
contact and contest with the world measures our 
stature in the virtues. Our theories of conduct 
to be of any value must penetrate through 
and through, and reach every fibre of the life 
of trade and work. We cannot procure a 
sustenance by useless or dishonorable means, 
and hope to advance in purity and wisdom. 
No contradictory laws operate in the unfold- 
ment of man in the divine likeness. Weare 
no better than our conduct and methods in 
social, civil and industrial life indicate. What 
we do is the standard and fruit of all our ad- 
miration and love of goodness. An insepa- 
rable union and sympathy between all our 
rational duties lifts the world of business into 
the sweep of celestial airs. 
“ Where graces and gratitude dwell 
That never shall float into speech, 


As far on the deep there are billows 
That never shall break on the beach.” 


Perceiving the vital bearing of our avoca- 
tion on our development and comfort, how 
essential it becomes to render that avocation 
congenial. Aptitude for our work softens the 
ruggedness and alleviates the weariness of 
toil. It tends to clothe it with the hues of 
imaginative beauty. The work we love, the 
work that cords with our taste and tempera- 
ment, is a fountain of inspiration and cheer- 
fulness. It lends skill and endurance to the 
hand,and often leads thecurrent of thought into 
fields of discovery and triumph. It frequently 
draws duty and inclination into a “more 
perfect union.” Were it a profounder study 
with young men how to combine business with 
education and enjoyment, fewer would be the 
collisions and wrecks they experience. There 
would be less envy and abrasion of interest. 
There would be less heart-burning and de- 
traction, less disposition to rise by another’s 
fall, and more of that sweet charity and mu- 
tual assistance that would lubricate the wheels 
of the industrial world. It would weave 
among the feverish and more jarring elements 


of trade “The roses of trust and the lilies of 


peace.” 








will find it. 
and opportunity we will discover our tasks 
awaiting us, which no other hand can do.. We 
must make search by preparation and train- 
ing. It is what we can render ourselves capa- 
ble of doing that waits our advancing steps. 
Time is long to the determined. 


Saxe Holm: 


“And is it worth while that we jostle a brother, 


Bearing his load on the rough road of life? 
Is it worth while that we jeer at each other, 
With hardness of heart and war to the knife ? 
God pity us all for our pitiful strife.” 


I believe that if we seek our life’s work we 
If we are attentive to all light 


“Still to earnest souls the sun 
Rests on towered Gibeon, 
And the moon of Adjalon 
Lights the battle-ground of life.” 


There is a world of trust in these words of 


. 


‘(My Father is so good, so kind, 
I cannot think but He will find 
Some way to help, some way to show 
Me to the things I long for so.” 


I know to the young it is often a weary 


search for “the niche they are designed to 
fill.” 
beneath their feet thick as the chaparal’s 
growth. The promising situations seem all 
occupied. The world appears to have no 
need of their services, and their courage and 
patience are tested to the last line. 


I know difficulties at times sprout 


“But be sure that the land of your hope 
Lies beyond tempest and dread, 
Sure that the dark where you grope 

Will glow with the morning red.” 

Hugh Miller says that “‘ only those muscles 
were discovered to be pearl bearing that were 
found in the centre of Scotch streams, where 
they were bruised and pierced by sharp stones 
and the swifter currents.” So do our suffer- 
ings and trials lead us into knowledge and 
make us strong to bear precious fruit. 

I believe, then, that whatever we hold most 
dear in principle and sacred in obligation must 
inhere in business, and permeate all desire 
and conduct. I believe it imposed upon us to 
seek that employment that best comports with 
our genius, strength and constitutional bias, 
that we may walk with greater ease and grace 
into deeper experience and wider life. For 

“ Little by little the good in men 
blossoms to beauty for human ken ; 
Little by little the angels see 
Prophecies better of good to be.” 

Living thus we feel the glow of a laudable 
ambition to excel in the work we have chosen 
and for which we were born. Living thus we 
hold a more absolute and genial mastery 
over our own enlisted energies. Living thus 
we feel we are moving in harmony with the 
processes of nature around us, and in sweet 
accord with the intentions of the Divine 
mind. 
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For Frienda’ Intelligencer. 
THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


The Herald of Peace of Second mo. 1st 
has an article treating of the unsatisfactory 
character of the relations between the South 
African colonists and the natives. Much 
effort was being made to forward missionary 
enterprise in the Zulu country, and the good 
influence of a healthy public press was not 
lacking, but there seemed a disposition on the 
part of the colonial authorities to make arro- 
gant demands of the native king, which if 
acceded to, would virtually destroy the exist- 
ence of his people as an independent nation. 
A cruel outrage, which was committed by the 
colonists against the natives in the 10th 
month of 1878, is detailed, forty-one Bush- 
men and Kaffirs being murdered in cold 
blood, apparently in punishment for the 
stealing of an ox. This deed was denounced 
as “wanton, gross and barbarous,” by the 
right thinking colonists, but we do not learn 
that the murderers met with punishment at 
the hands of their authorities. Other acts of 
cruelty and of lawless and unmeasured ven- 
geance have resulted in plunging the country 
into a bloody and costly war, in which thous- 
ands of the Zulus and hundreds of the whites 
have already perished. The Herald says: 

“ Five hundred of our own men and thirty 
officers perished in one day, spreading an 
amount of anguish and desolation through 
many previously happy households which no 
one can adequately conceive. But how can 
we estimate the agony of apprehension as to 
what may follow the appalling disaster which 
has marked the opening of the war, which 
has prevailed, not only among those who 
have friends in the army and in the colony, 
but it may be truly said throughout the whole 
nation? Nor, surely, must we overlook the 
fearful havoc committed on the natives, 
thousands of whom, it is alleged, have been 
already killed in the act of defendiog their 
country from invasion, while the prospect of 
the merciless vengeance to be taken upon 
them in the future for the unpardonable sin 
of having defeated a British force, is enough 
to sicken the heart of every lover of hu- 
manity.” 

The writer denies that anything of the 
nature of a wrong or an outrage can be al- 
leged against the Zulus, or their king, Cety- 
wayo. This is purely an aggressive war, and 
no one pretends that the Zulus have invaded 
British territory, or that they have touched 
the life or property of any British colonists. 

It would appear that some of those who 
were intrusted with authority in this region 
were determined to enlarge the borders of the 
empire of England, and had to seek frivo- 
lous pretexts to excuse their unjust proceed- 





ings. The extension of Christianity is assumed 
to be the leading motive of those who have 
led the way into this unjust war. Surely, 
those greatly mistake the real intent of 
Christianity who seek to promote its progress 
by such means. 

British correspondents in South Africa 
represent that the fighting Zulus are furn- 
ished with the most effective weapons of war, 
and it is even suggested that these have 
reached them through the agency of British 
traders. In their conflicts with the English 
troops the natives have proved themselves 
skillful warriors, able to tax heavily the 
powers of their invaders. Neither are we 
obliged to suppose them officered by soldiers 
of the Caucasian race, since the Zulu tribes, 
descendants of the Bedouin Arabs, are well 
known to have certain warlike qualities which 
distinguish them from the sluggish Hottentots 
of the Cape, and from the negro tribes of in- 
terior Africa. 

Says the Ledger: “Their district of 
country, the strip of sea coast lying directly 
north of the now British Colony of Natal, 
which was formerly their possession until the 
English successfully disputed it with the 
Dutch in 1812, and situated also due east of 
the late Dutch Republic of Transvaal, also 
appropriated by the British two years ago, 
seems to be regarded by these tribes very 
much as the American Indian looks upon the 
new reservations and enclosures to which he 
is remanded. But the Zulu-Kaffir is a very 
different sort of warrior from the Indian of 
the Northwest. Since the days of Chaka, a 
famous military chief and uncle of the pres- 
ent King Cetewayo, they have possessed a 
well disciplined army, organized into regi- 
ments and amply equipped. The Amazulu- 
Kaffirs (Zulus) number about six hundred 
thousand in all, a part of these still residing 
in the Natal country, where they have been 
a constant thorn in the side of the English, 
as they had previously set themselves against 
the Dutch boers, who had occapied the 
country before the more powerful English 
appropriated it. 

‘“‘ When the British High Commission for- 
mally declared war against the Zulus, on the 
11th of January, Lord Chelmsford attempted 
to cross the frontier between Natal and Zulu- 
land, with the disastrous consequences that 
signaled the opening of hostilities on the 
22d. It is the old story of British curses 
coming home to roost, and this time the war 
promises to be even more serious than that 
Abyssinian campaign which gave Lord 
Napier some hard fighting in 1868, and the 
later struggle with the Ashantees in 1873, 
when Sir Garnet Wolseley maintained the Brit- 
ish right to break pledges of tribute to native 
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chiefs, which the Dutch bad handed over to 
them with the ceded colony. But we can 
throw no stone at the British on this side 
the water for breaking bargains with uncivil- 
ized tribes. It is what our white borderers 
do incessantly, and what the government has 
heretofore abetted them in doing.” 





THE LATEST ERUPTION OF MOUNT VESUVIUS. 


A sketch of the crater of Mount Vesuvius, 
as it appeared during the recent eruption, has 
been sent to us by our esteemed correspond- 
ent, A. Ricco, Professor at the University of 
Naples, who visited the erater recently. 

“The view of the crater,” he says, “is ex- 
tremely beautiful and imposing. The crater 
has undergone considerable changes since the 
eruption of 1872. It now presents the form 
of a large amphitheatre of about 1,200 feet in 
diameter and 100 to 150 feet deep. The bot- 
tom is formed of Java which has only super- 
ficially hardened. In some places the crust is 
hard and thick enough to allow walking over 
it, at other places it is yet quite soft. The surface 
is full of cracks and |holes, from which dense 
masses of smoke are constantly issuing. The 
lava on the sides of the crater is soft and so 

lastic that it readily receives impressions 

rom coins, etc. In the centre of the crater 

rises a small cone, about fifty or sixty feet 
high ; it is covered with incrustations con- 
taining many shells and different species of 
mosses. Looking through the cracks in the 
side of the cone and floor the incandescent 
lava may be seen, the aspect resembling a 
labyrinth of fiery paths, running over the 
bottom of the crater in all directions. At 
short intervals the mouth on the summit of 
the cone sends forth a gigantic column of 
smoke and fire, which is plainly visible from 
the city of Naples, miles distant. Near the 
base of the cone a second mouth has been 
formed, from which lava and smoke con- 
stantly issue. 

“ As the inclined position of the crater tends 
to send the lava and smoke constantly in one 
direction, the crater may at present be visited 
with comparatively little danger.” —Seientific 
American. 





THE chief glory of all human literature— 
taking it collectively—is, that it is our pledge 
and security against the retrogradation of 
humanity, the effectual breakwater against 
barbarism, the ratchet in the great wheel of 
the world, which, even if it stand stil), pre- 
vents it from slipping back. Ephemeral as 
man’s books are, they are at least not so 
ephemeral as himself, and consign without 
difficulty to posterity what would otherwise 
never reach them. A good book is the 
Methuselah of these latter ages.— Rogers. 


Worrai y to employ the faculty of think- 
ing is to inherit and enjoy all the thoughts 
that have ever been and are now extant. 
Being receptive of the entire past, we are 
first to augment the ample treasure vouch- 
safed us, and then with grateful fidelity 
transmit it to the whole future. Conscious of 
being encompassed by a great cloud of wit- 
nesses, we are to make them our brothers 
through sympathetic love, and thus realize 
that communion of saints which is to all 
noble thinkers wide as the world and glorious 
as heaven.—E. L. Magoon. 


ne 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A HOPEFUL OUTLOOK. 


Recent reviews of the actual condition of 
trade and manufactures in fourteen different 
States give a cheerful prospect of a general 
revival of activity, and of a dissipation of 
the gloomy clouds which so long hung over 
the business of our country. If it is indeed 
true that another era of prosperity has already 
dawned, or is about to dawn upon us, let us 
hope that we may be found to have learned 
some wisdom in the days of adversity and 
depression. . 

It will be well if the habit of more judi- 
cious expenditures, and of greater care to use 
wisely the good gifts of the earth without 
wasting or abusing them, might in some way 
become ingrained in the national character. 
Reckless extravagance is neither refining nor 
civilizing, and a laxity in regard to import- 
ant trusts has been shown by bitter experi- 
ence to be so disastrous that it is not unrea- 
sonable to hope that the lessons we have had 
may have a wholesome tendency. Says the 
Press of this city: “ It is also a notable fact 
that collections are now more promptly and 
easily made than for some years past. In this 
connection it may also be said that credit is 
shorter than usual, and that a greater pro- 
portion of sales are made for cash or very 
short time. Uncommon care is taken both in 
making debts and in giving credit, and this 
prudence is rendered more eaty of accom- 
plishment from the fact that almost all the 
weak firms have been weeded out.” 

The hopeful outlook is in some measure 
due to the resumption of specie payments, 
which has the effect to fix values and to 
inspire confidence ; and may gratefully be as- 
cribed to the bounty of Providence, which 
has laden our land with abundant crops in 
the year that is past, with very good promise 
for the year to come. 

Our products, both natural and manufac- 
tured, now reach the markets of many na- 
tions, and the exports of the United States 
very far exceed her imports at this ey 
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FROM MY ARM CHAIR, 


Prof. Henry W. Longfellow thus grace- 
fully acknowledges the gift of a chair from 
the children of Cambridge, made from the 
wood of ‘‘ the spreading chestnut-tree” com- 
memorated in song so long ago: 


Am I a king, that I should call my own 
This splendid ebon throne? 

Or by what reason, or what right divine, 
Can I proclaim it mine? 


Only, perhaps, by right divine of song 
It may to me belong; 

Only beeause the spreading chestnut-tree 
Of old was sung by me. 


Well I remember it in all its prime, 
When in the summer-time 

The affluent foliage of its branches made 
A cavern of cool shade. 


There by the blacksmith’s forge, beside the street, 
Its blossoms white and sweet 

Enticed the bees, until it seemed alive, 
And murmured like a hive. 


And when tae winds of autumn, with a shout, 
Tossed its great arms about, 

The shining chestnuts, bursting from the sheath, 
Dropped to the ground beneath. 


And now some fragments of its branches bare, 
Shaped as a stately chair, 

Have by my hearthstone found a home at last, 
And whisper of the past. 


The Danish king could not in all his pride 
Repel the ocean tide, 

But seated in this chair, I can in rhyme 
Roll back the tide of time. 


1 see again, as one in vision sees, 
The blossoms and the bees, 

And hear the children’s voices shout and eall, 
And the brown chestnuts fall. 


I see the smithy with its fires aglow, 
I hear the bellows blow, 

And the shrill hammers on the anvil beat 
The iron white with heat. 


And thus, dear children, have you made for me 
This day a jubilee, 

And to my more than threescore years and ten 
Brought back my youth again, 


The heart hath its own memory, like the mind, 
And in it are enshrined 

The precious keepsakes, into which are wrought 
The giver’s loving thought. 


Only your love and your remembrance could 
Give life to this dead wood, 
And make these branches, leafless now so long, 
Blossom again in song. 
—Cambridge Tribune. 


+ —s00e 


IF you find yourself losing all your confi- 
dence in human nature, you are nearing an old 
age of vinegar, of wormwood and of gall, aud 
not a mourner will follow your solitary bier, 


not one tear-drop shall ever fall on your for- 


gotten grave.—Dr. Hall. 





A CHINESE SCHOOL IN AMERICA. 


The Chinese governmert is maintaining in 
the city of Hartford, at an annual expense 
of $100,000, a school where more than 100 
Chinese boys are going through an educa- 
tional course that is to last fifteen years. The 
romantic history of its inception is to be 
found in a lecture delivered by Joseph H. 
Twichell, of Hartford, before the Kent Club 
of the Yale Law School. The hero of the 
story is Yung Wing, who was brought to 
this country to get an education, and who 
conceived at seventeen the plan which took 
him twenty years to carry into effect. It is 
the old story of men with great ideas—long 
years of waiting without a chance to work, 
long years of working without result, sudden 
reverses which put him back where he began. 
A young man so far Americanized that he 
took prizes at Yale for English composition, 
and had to learn Chinese again on going back 
to China, his task was to press upon the most 
conservative people in the world what seemed 
a radical, if not a revolutionary project. He 
eucceeded at last in a country where the 
death of an official’s mother can delay an 
enterprise for three years, and rose with the 
triumph of his ideas. Yung Wing is now a 
mandarin of high degree, and the school he 
has founded will in a few years send back 
across the Pacific 100 young men who, in 
China, will be statesmen and philosophers. J. 
H. Twichell is right in calling this “one of 
the most remarkable institutions of the age,” 
and right in calling Yung Wing “ one of the 
most significant characters of modern civili- 
zation.” —New York Tribune. 


InQuirE often, but judge rarely, and thou 
wilt not often be mistaken. 








ITEMS. 
Tue special session of the two Houses of Con- 
gress convened on the 18th inst. 


Ir is estimated that about eighteen thousand per- 
sons crossed the ice bridge at Niagara during the 


‘| past season, 


Dra. Joun M. Woopworrts, Supervising Surgeon 
General of the Marine Hospital Service of the 
United States died in Washington on the 14th inat. 


At the Iowa Agricultural College every girl in 
the Junior Class has learned how to make good 
bread, weighing and measuring her ingredients; 
mixing, kneading and baking, and regulating her 
fire. Each one has also been taught to make yeast 
and bake biscuit, puddivgs, pies, cake of various 
kinds, and how to cook all kinds of meat, to pre- 
pare and cook poultry, in short how to get upa 
first-class meal.—St. taul (Minn.) Pioneer Preas, 

TERRIBLE prairie fires recently occurred in Repub- 
lic and Cloud counties, Kansas. They extended 
over anarea ten miles long und three miles wide, 
swept everything before them. It is said that about 
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one hundred homes were consumed ; also large 
quantities of grain, farming implements, hay and 
other property. The winds were so high and the 
fires so fierce that the inhabitants were obliged to 
take refuge in cellars, dug-outs, or underground 
habitations. 

Amone the results of the labors of the United 
States Fish Commissioners during the year 1878 is 
to be reckoned the discovery of fifty new species of 
fishes in our Atlantic waters. These species are 
enumerated by Mesers. G. Brown Goode and Tarle- 
ton H. Bean in the American Journal of Science, 
Full descriptions of the fishes, with discussions of 
sundry questions of classification, will appear in the 
publications of the United States National Museum. 
—Pop. Sci. Monthly. 


Tue Heriograra.—The London Graphic gives an 
account of an instrument used at the Kew and Ox- 
ford observatories which registers the amount of 
sunlight during any given time. The heliograph, 
as it is called, consists of asolid glass globe four 
inches in diameter, which forms a spherical lens. A 
slip of cardboard is so placed that when the sun 
shines its rays are concentrated upon the cardboard 
and burn a continuous line. The cardboard slip is 
marked with lines showing the hours. Should the 
sun be obscured by clouds there will be a blank 
which can be exactly measured. 


A Hoax has been perpetrated at St. Louis, where 
between one and two thousand colored people have 
been drawn from the Mississippi Valley. They 
were induced to leave their homes from the report 
“ that the United States Government has set Kansas 
apart as a negro State, and will give every family 
free land and $500 in money, build houses, etc.” 
The New York Tribune says: ‘It appears that the 
influx of these poor creatures is so great that the 
Mayor of St. Louis has sought to check the move- 
ment by issuing a proclamation, warning all per- 
sons against comirg to the city without money to 
support themselves, while the Mayor of Kansas City 
has tuken active measures, not only to feed the suf- 
fering families that have reached that place on their 
way to the imagined promised land, but to send 
them back to their old homes.” 


Szecrpin Disaster.—The correspondent of the 
London Times at Pesth, on the 14th inst. writes: 


“The waters have considerably fallen. The little 
island formed by the dry part of Szegedin is grow- 
ing larger and larger. Although higher up the rivera 
heavy gale blew last night, inthe town and eurround- 
ing precincts it was quite calm though frosty,the cold 
adding to the sufferings of the thousands who were 
camped in and about the town with no shelter. The 
work of clearing the houses of their inmates is now 
carried on systematically. Temporary emigration 
on a large scale is going on. The whole country 
between Szegedin and Temisvar is strewn with car- 
avans of people. All the villages and boroughs 
have hospitably opened their houses and stores to 
the refugees, some of them sheltering almost as 
many strangers as regular tenants. A number of 
railway trains yesterday took to Temisvar about 
5,000 fugitives, while 500 people went by steamer to 
Szemtes. The pecuniary damage by the disaster ia 
estimated at about $7,500,000. 


NOTICES. 


The next meeting of Concord F. D. 8. Union will 
be held at Darby, on Seventh-day, Fourth month 
12th, at 10 o’clock A.M. 

J. HipperD BARTRAM, 
MatTitpa GARRIGUES, \ Clerks. 

The Executive Committee of Philadelphia F. D. Ss. 
Association will meet at Darby, on Seventh day, 
Fourth month 12th, at one o’clock P. M. 

James Gasxit, Clerk. 


A Religious Meeting will be held at the Home for 
Aged and Infirm Colored Persons, Belmont and 
Girard avenues, to-morrow at 3 P.M., to which 
Friends in a particular manner are invited. Vine 
street and Walnut street cars pass the premises. 


FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Stated Meeting Fourth-day evening, Fourth month 
2d, at 8 o’clock, at 820 Spruce street. 
J. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING-HOUSE. 


Directors’ Meeting Fifth-day next, Fourth month 
3d, at 4 P. M. J. M. Truman, JR., Clerk. 


REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Third month 25, 1879. 


STOCK MARKET. 


Room 19, 366 Stock Exchange Place 
State 6s 2d series 1014%@102 
113 @ 


Butter, Prints, 


Lehigh Valley 1st m 6s r 
Penn RR gen m 6s c. 
Perkiomen RR 6s... .. Weste 

Reading RR 6s of 44-80 Poultry—Chickens, 
Reading RR c m7s c, Turkeys, 
Reading RR c m 7s r. 


- Ducks, 
PC & 8 Louis RR 7s..........1 Alive Chickens 


Nesquehoning RR. 
Norristown R 


Onions, per bbl........ 

Apples, per Dri......sseseeee “ 

choice winter, per bri... 

Grapes, per keg Enea 
TF DOK... 


Sl 
Lehigh Navigation........... « 14%@ 1644 
“ “ 68 of 84.103 @104 Cranberries, pe 
° “ @gl.. “%@ 
Scuy] Navi 6s of "72 
Amer Steamship és 
Fire Association 


Wool, tub washe 


pe: @ 
Rolls, Pa. & West’n, “ 3@ ixed, in elevator.. 43%@ 
Illinois, Iowa & Wizs...... eccccccccoccccecs = 
N. Y. State Firkins, “ 
Eggs—Fresh, per doz... 
“ 


1 eeeeceeeees 


Geese Feathers, prime 


Pure cider vinega, per gal.. 
Cheese, N Y Pete, sae. 
Western, “ 


PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. | Wheat, Penn and Del red 11 

Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, Reported by Reberts & Williams, 8 
mmission Merchants, 248 North 

Delaware ave. and 16 Vine street. 
Subject to Market fluctuations. 


Western red.......... ~1184@ 1 iW 
be 11344@ 1 1434 


White. 114@ 115 
Rye, Westernand Penna. 655@ 57 
rh. 20@ 30) Corn, yell 43 43 


Oats, white...... 

Mixed. .....sccccrssssees ~ 80@ 
Clover-seed, ae new.. 5@ 5% 
‘lL imothy-seed....... srosesseeee 1 88@ 1 45 


1 
per Ib... Flax-seed 
we Hay, Penn Tim 
- West’rn and Mx’d 
Fai eeaseseenes 


oes eeccccescseces 


® 


heat Straw.... ey 
Buckwheat Flour,100 lbs. 
Corn Meal, per DbI........+ 
Bran, per ton.....+« 0 eevcccees 
Middlings......... erccerccccccoes 16 

At the W. Philadelphia Drove Yard 
Beef Cattle were in better demand. 
2,400 head arrived and sold at 534.@614 
c.for extra Penna.and Western steers; 
44@5c. for fair to good do., and 3 
= @ b., gross, for eommon, as to qual- 


y. 
At the North Philadelphia Drove 
Yard 900 head of beef catile arrived, 
9| and sold at 84,@6c.— Record. 
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